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BY DUTTON COOK, the interruption. 
AUTHOR OF “‘ YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE,” ** HOBSON'S But I spoke to no one of M. Riel. It 
comm” S6 Se. was my secret—almost the first secret I 
had ever possessed. I feared lest it should 
BOOK Il. THE CONFESSION OF DORIS. be judged expedient to terminate my § 
CHAPTER VY. MONSIEUR RIEL. studies at the National Gallery. 
Hap I been indiscreet? Could I have} Mr. Leveridge inspected my copy of the | 
done otherwise than I did ? Gevartius. 
I might, of course, have withheld my “There is real improvement, Doris,’’ he 


name. So far, I had been needlessly un- | said, complimenting me. “ My child, we 
reserved, perhaps. But surely something | shall make a painter of you. There are 
was due to his frankness, not less than to | the touches of an artist in this drawing.” 
his kindness. And I confess that Ihad| I did not—I could not—tell him that 
been won by what seemed to me the sim- | this improvement was due to the inter- 
plicity and the sincerity of his manner. position of M. Riel. Yet I felt ashamed 
No doubt, he was not entitled to address | of my silence. If Mr. Leveridge had 
me, and consequently he should have been | looked at me, he would have seen that 
rebuked by the surprise and severity of my | my cheeks were very red. But he was 
bearing towards him. But how could I | busily contemplating the drawing. 
repel services that were so agreeably prof-| I was glad to be able to return my 
fered? The circumstances of the case | Gevartius to its place in my portfolio. I 
were unusual. It was not to be judged by | did not touch it again. I feared to lose 
ordinary or general rules. M. Riel was a/| the benefit of M. Riel’s handiwork. And 
foreigner, and an artist. He perhaps|I felt a wish to keep it as he had left 
judged that his profession entitled him to | it, for his sake—as a sort of memento | 
dispense with ceremony in relation to a| of my converse with him in the gallery. 
young art-student, as he might reasonably | Yet doing this, I was very sensible of its 
deem me. And he might not be well| folly, and I reproached myself for invest- 
versed in our English etiquettes and con- | ing a commonplace and trivial occurrence 
ventionalities. And, above all, he had | with an air of romance and sentiment. I 
really assisted me. I could not judge him | knew that I should have been the first to 
severely, nor could I blame myself. Indeed, | ridicule and condemn any other girl, who f 
I looked back with pleasure upon my meet- had done as I was doing. 
ing with M. Riel. Itwas somethinginthe| For what was M. Riel tome? Nothing, f 
nature of an adventure, and my life for a} or only a handsome foreigner who had 
long time past had been very unadven- | been civil and obliging to me, but whom I 
turous, uninteresting, monotonous. Ithad | might never meet again. For I have 
been as a dull, shadowed, sluggish stream. | omitted to state that he was handsome— 
A pebble in the way, the pettiest of inci- | very handsome—and, in a woman’s eyes, ‘ 
\ dents, had now stirred and rippled it, and | that is perhaps a matter of some import- 
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ance. His profile possessed a certain 
Greek symmetry and sharpness of out- 
line. Viewed in front, his face lacked 
breadth and solidity; he was thin, very 

ale, and his cheeks were rather hollow. 

here was a certain dreamy look about his 
dark gray eyes, which were rarely opened 
wide, but which gained shadow and shelter, 
and depth of colour, from his long thick 
lashes. He had well-defined brows and a 
delicately-shaped mouth. His hair grew 
in small silky curls, fitting closely to the 
shape of his head, and thus, with his 
regular profile, his aspect was suggestive 
of a portrait upon a coin ora cameo. No 
doubt his slight figure and refined expres- 
sion, his pallor, his small white hands, and 
his rather bending gait, were chargeable 
with effeminacy; he had nothing of the 
almost aggressive robustness upon which 
men are wont to set so much store. But 
it was hard to find fault with his intel- 
lectual look, even though it might possess 
certain sentimental tinge. And certainly 
he was not as one posing for effect. He 
was not conscious of the appeal his pre- 
sence made to sympathy. He was not 
sad or pensive with premeditation; he did 
not parade his melancholy. That he had 
suffered I did not doubt; and it seemed to 
me that his subdued and self-contained 
manner was attributable to the fact that 
he had lived much alone, and had taught 
himself to be independent of his fellows. 
He was poor, too—that seemed beyond 
question; his coat was white about the 
seams and the buttons were frayed. He 
wore a slight moustache, and his necker- 
chief was loosely knotted in what was 
then derided as a Byronic affectation. 
In those days, most men delighted to tie 
their cravats tightly, stiffening them with 
buckram; the neckcloth was as the avant- 
courier of apoplexy. A moustache was 
esteemed the peculiar possession of dra- 
goons, foreigners, and swindlers: the two 
last being held to be synonymous. 

I continued to attend the National 
Gallery upon the days devoted to students ; 
but for some time I saw no more of 
M. Riel. 

I confess my disappointment. I had 
occupied myself with sketching the fine 
head in Vandyck’s portrait of Rubens. 
I bungled over it sadly. My outline was 
incorrect; my colouring was wretchedly 
raw and coarse. In truth I was not 
interested in my work. I could not devote 
my mind to it, and I was constantly turn- 
ing from it to look for M. Riel. But he 





did not come to the gallery for some weeks, 
and when at last he appeared, he failed to 
notice my presence: he did not immediately 
recognise me. 

He was paler than before, and there 
were lines upon his face, the traces of 
illness. He carried a small portfolio 
and a paint-box under his arm, but he 
did not set to work seriously. He in- 
spected several of the pictures in turn, 
and then he glanced at the labours of the 
students, grouped thickly about the more 
popularexamples. His manner was listless 
and languid; he seemed in feeble health. 

I grew hot and cold by turns. I feared 
lest he should see me, and speak to me. 
I feared lest he should not see me, and not 
speak to me. I did not like to be watching 
him; and yet I could not bear to avert my 
eyes from him. At last by a violent effort 
I busied myself with my portrait of 
Rubens, and almost succeeded in interesting 
myself in its progress. Presently, I felt 
rather than perceived that he had ap- 
proached me—that he was standing very 
near to my chair. I turned abruptly, and 
my eyes met his. I was startled by the 
look of his wan, worn face. 

“Pardon me, mademoiselle; I disturb 
you. I was rude to be regarding your 
labours without permission.” 

I said something—I know not what— 
to reassure him, in deprecation of the 
charges he brought against himself. 

“Mademoiselle is too kind.” Just then 
a sudden faintness seized him. He would 
have fallen, I think, but that he grasped 
in time the wooden barrier in front of the 
pictures. 

You are ill, M. Riel.” I looked for 
my little flask of smelling salts, which I 
usually carried with me—the gift of one 
of my Bath aunts—and proffered it. He 
waved his hand. 

“Tt is nothing, mademoiselle. 
moment I shall be better.” 

‘But it is serious.” 

“No, a little giddiness, that is all. It is 
true that I have not been well of late. I 
find your English climate too severe for 
me sometimes. The cold and the damp 
strike through me, and I was, perhaps, 
wrong to venture out this morning. I 
should have waited a day or two longer. 
But then my home, if I may call it a home, 
is so dull; and my solitude oppressed me 
so. Moreover, I have work to do, if only 
I can do it; a copy of Guido’s Andromeda 
is required of me. I was, I told you, a 
copyist only, a copyist always. Well, but 
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I must live. I do not ask so very much of 
the world. Anexileandpoor! Yes, that 
is true. Still I am content, or let me say, 
I am resigned. I do not repine. I will 
not struggle with the inevitable. But I 
oppress mademoiselle with the details of 
a life that can be of little interest to 
her.” 

“Nay, monsieur, but I am sincerel 
interested.”” He bowed ; then he said wit. 
a sort of melancholy smile: 

“Mademoiselle extends to me her 
pity; I repay her with a wearisome nar- 
rative of my discomforts, my distresses. 
She yields me compassion; I return her 
ennui. Mademoiselle has much to pardon. 
I was rude to address her in the first 
instance, to compel her to reply to me, to 
thrust upon her knowledge of my name. 
I, an obscure student, a poor foreigner, 
resident in the Soho quarter, living pre- 
cariously by making copies of the pictures 
here for the dealers to sell again! It was 
monstrous, it was barbarous. Mademoiselle 
forgives me. She is so gracious and mag- 
nanimous. But can I forgive myself?” 

“But, M. Riel, you helped me with my 
picture.” 

“Do not speak of it, mademoiselle, I 
pray you. Merely a touch or two; it was 
mere trifling. Mademoiselle is still faithful 
to Vandyck I see. The portrait of his 
master Rubens, gallant, debonair, a grand 
gentleman, with rather an air of the 
mousquetaire, however, than of the painter. 
May I borrow the pencil for a moment ?” 

Again he touched upon my drawing 

atly to its advantage. 

Could I help being interested in M. Riel ? 

Let me repeat that there was nothing 
more than politeness in his manner. If 
his choice of words seemed prompted by 
a sort of foreign fervour, he yet spoke with 
perfect calmness and composure. There 
was nothing personal in his address to me ; 
as I believed, he would have said and done 
as much in regard to any other student he 
had chanced to encounter, to whom work 
had brought perplexity. I could arrogate 
to myself no special compliment from the 
fact that he had conversed with and 
assisted me. It did not stir my sense of 
vanity or self-esteem. What women 
usually called “flattering attentions,” 
were to me rather odious than otherwise. 
Young as I was, I could boast some 
experience of those vapid courtesies, af- 
fectations of deference and admiration, 
which so many men think it advisable to 
exhibit towards women. At Bath I had 





noted the extravagant salutations dnd 
adulations with which antiquated beaux 
regaled venerable coquettes; and I had 
seen imitations of these urbanities at the 
hands of philandering schoolboys, for the 
benefit of smirking sentimental misses, but 
just released from the nursery. The 
services M. Riel had rendered me were as- 
suredly not to be classed among “ flattering 
attentions,” as they are usually understood 
by the men and women of society. 

I deeply pitied M. Riel, in that he was 
an exile, poor, in ailing health. Moreover, 
I accounted him, for all he spoke so lightly 
of himself, an artist of real ability. I 
longed to be able to assist him. 

I met him again and again at the 
Gallery ; something of a friendship seemed 
thus to be established between us. I 
prided myself upon the fact that there 
was nothing foolish or sentimental about 
it, while secretly confessing that my 
interest in the young Frenchman, my 
sympathy with his position and his suffer- 
ings, might be chargeable with a certain 
precipitancy. Yet I was well satisfied 
upon one head: I was no more in love 
with M. Riel than he was in love with me. 
About that there could be no question. 

“But you will return to your native 
France, M. Riel,” I said to him upon one 
occasion, when our conversation had, some- 
how, turned more upon himself than was 
usual. 

“ Not so,” he said, “return is scarcely 
possible to me. My opinions proscribe 
me. My France is not the France of 
to-day. I belong to the republicans of a 
former generation. My family has always 
cherished the most absolute principles of 
the Revolution. For years our occupation 
has been to conspire, and to suffer punish- 
ment, for what are judged to be our offences 
against the powers that exist and prevail. 
But the damps and chills of our prisons 
have not quenched our ardour; they have 
exercised rather a petrifying influence upon 
our creed, endowing it with the strength, 
the solidity, the cold unyielding qualities 
of marble. The time may come for my 
return to France, but it is not yet. For 
the France of the present, it is a snare 
and a scandal. The nation has been be- 
trayed by an empiric. The charter to 
which it trusted has been torn to pieces. 
The citizen-king has thrust his umbrella 
throngh it. A citizen-king! But the 
term is a mockery in itself. What a com- 
bination of falsities! A king who is a 
charlatan—a citizen who is a trickster! 
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No, I have no faith in our King of the 
French, as he is called.” 

* But he has many admirers in England.” 

“Yes; they think because he is bourgeois 
that he is honest. Pardon me if I say there 
is sympathy here with the king in his 
character of épicier—of shopkeeper. And 
then England has obtained advantages over 
him. He rules France almost as an English 
viceroy. It is a degradation for us. True, 
he has given France some years of peace ; 
bat the terms have been too humiliating. 
He has respected the treaties of 1815—a 
fatal error ina Frenchman. He has pro- 
hibited the rise, the resuscitation, the 
aggrandisement of France. He has re- 
duced her to the rank of an inferior power. 
He has sacrificed her glory and her pres- 
tige. He has betrayed the Revolution. He 
would restore the ancient monarchy with 
all its crimes; the divine right of kings 
and the absolute submission of the people 
to the sovereign will. He would:corrupt 
France, the better to oppress her and prey 
upon her. The father of his people? He 
is the father only of his sons. He aims 
only at the profit of his family. He is 
sacrificing the nation to the establishment 
of a dynasty. He would degrade us to 
serfs, so that in turn he, and his children, 
and his grandchildren may safely stamp 
their feet upon our necks.” 

He perceived my surprise at the sudden 
passion of his speech. 

“Pardon me that I have spoken at such 
length, and so warmly,” he said, presently, 
in a more subdued tone, and with some- 
thing of a laugh at his own excitement of 
manner. “ We are artists above all. Let 
us judge it to be the king’s great fault that 
he is so eminently unpicturesque of appear- 
ance! A king, even a citizen-king, should 
not have a head shaped like a pear. It 
appeals too strongly to one’s sense of the 
ridiculous; it provokes caricature and 
derision—chalk drawing upon the walls, 
even the throwing of stones. And then 
his toupée; his broken umbrella; his 
curled whiskers; his eye-glass, with its 
broad ribbon ; his short white trousers: 
it is a figure from a harlequinade! He 
is not even a citizen—he is only a commis- 
voyageur. Is it not sad to think of such 
a creature occupying the throne of a great 
nation? Yes, it is sad, and something 
more. It is lamentable, and it is criminal. 
He has sought to render monarchy popular 
in France; he has only vulgarised it. He 
| thinks to please by shaking hands with the 

canaille. The time has gone by for that. 





He but soils his fingers in vain. True, it 
was well in the days of July to bow, and 
grin, and grimace; to kiss the cheeks of 
Lafayette and Lafitte ; to hug the National 
Guard to his heart, and to beat time with 
both hands while a ragged mob yelled La 
Parisienne. There is another Paris now. 
He is seen to be a tyrant for all his dress 
of Paillasse. He may take shelter behind 
his fortresses: he may surround himself 
with his soldiers and his mouchards; but 
he has been weighed in the balance and 
the sentence has been pronounced against 
him. France is ashamed of him ; he makes 
her ludicrous—a laughing-stock among the 
nations. France wearies of him; he mal- 
treats her whom he has betrayed. Soon 
we shall pluck this pear,” he said, with 
bitter emphasis; “it is over-ripe; it rots 
upon the tree. When the time comes— 
and it must be drawing very near—I shall 
be back again in France.” 

“A conspirator !” I said, involuntarily. 

“ Ah, mademoiselle,” he said, pressing 
my hand. “Is it sostrange? The exile 
is always a conspirator. It is but natural 
that he should wish to be at home again. 
And if his way lies over the ruin of a 
throne—it is still his way !” 


CHAPTER VI. SOHO. 


M. Riew’s political opinions did not 
render him less interesting in my eyes. 
It is true that I had been instructed in the 
conventional English way to regard the 
French Revolution as a series of monstrous 
crimes; to reprobate Republican senti- 
ments ; and to hold in horror all conspiracy 
against appointed authority. My Bath 
aunts were intense Tories, and for my 
benefit had been wont to indulge in 
frequent repetitions of their articles of 
faith. They worshipped all crowned heads, 
extending considerable devotion to the 
members of the peerage; they loathed 
those they described as “the common 
people,” including among these all untitled 
foreigners and radicals. They made a 
point of attending church every 30th of 
January, for the sake of the Form of 
Prayer concerning the execution of King 
Charles the First. In their early youth, 
I gathered that they had both been pas- 
sionately in love with the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards known as the Regent, and as 
King George the Fourth. Tears dimmed 
their old eyes when they spoke of the fate 
of Louis the Sixteenth, and of “ poor dear ” 
Marie Antoinette. Generally they viewed 
the French nation as a “ set of wretches,” 
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and accounted King Louis Philippe “a 
great deal too good for them.” That France 
possessed a sovereign at all, they held to 
be a piece of good fortune of a very unde- 
served and even unreasonable sort. 

I accepted their judgments—I could 
scarcely do otherwise—but only after a 
mechanical fashion. In the presence of 
M. Riel, I found that I had really no con- 
victions of my own, touching subjects 
which to him were of vital importance. 
His excitement had surprised me; but I 
was not shocked by the violence of his doc- 
trines. That they were violent, I per- 
ceived at once; and they were new to me, 
without doubt. I was tempted to regret 
that he should judge the French king so 
unfavourably. Still, I reflected that he 
possessed a right to his opinions, and that 
he had assuredly enjoyed opportunities of 
forming them. It was strange to hear 
him avow himself a conspirator. But a 
conspirator who is handsome, who paints 
pictures, and with whom one shakes hands, 
is very different to the conspirator to be 
read of in books or in the newspapers. 

I longed to be of service to M. Riel. 
Could I serve him in any way? 

Surely, I could speak of him to Mr. Leve- 
ridge. As I well knew, Mr. Leveridge 
frequently employed assistants in his studio. 
These were often his pupils, but not 
always. He trusted to them to prepare 
his canvasses for him, and to accomplish 
the mechanical portions of his pictures ; 
occasionally they executed replicas of his 
more popular works. Without doubt he 
could, if he listed, engage the services of 
M. Riel. 

But it was very hard to speak to him 
upon the subject. He might question— 
suspect. And I did not wish every one to 
know that I knew M. Riel. Moreover, I 
felt my heart beat too quickly when, 
Mr. Leveridge being beside me, I even 
thought of M. Riel. 

At last I summoned up courage, and 
spoke. I turned away my head, for I 
knew that my cheeks were burning. To 
my annoyance, I found that Miss Leveridge 
had quietly entered the room in the midst 
of my statement, and was standing gazing 
at me with wide-opened eyes and pricked- 
up ears, striving to comprehend me. 

“No doubt I could do something for 
him,” Mr. Leveridge said quietly, musingly, 
rubbing his chin as he spoke. “ Really 
clever, you say? No question at all about 
that? You've seen-him at work in the 
National Gallery. He’s copied the Bacchus 





and Ariadne, and copied it well. He must 
be quite clever enough then to do anything 
I can set him about. It’s not so very easy 
to copy a Titian. A Frenchman, is he? 
Well, he can’t help that. And I’m sure 
I’ve no objection, if he hasn’t. I suppose 
I ought to give the preference to an 
Englishman. And yet a foreigner, after 
all, has a greater claim to one’s sympathy 
—because he is a foreigner—which means 
that he is an exile from his native country, 
thrown among strangers who don’t speak 
his language, and know nothing of his 
ways, and perhaps despise him because of 
their own ignorance. Yes, I should be 
glad to help him, Miss Doris. You can 
tell him so when you see him. Indeed I 
should be glad—very glad—to help anyone 
in whom you take an interest. And as it 
chances, I’ve work in hand upon which he 
might begin at once. You remember my 
large companion pictures of Susannah and 
Europa? But I don’t know that you 
could ever have seen them. They ought 
not to have been companion pictures, 
perhaps, but the canvasses happened to be 
exactly the same size, and they fitted 
accurately the recesses on each side of Lord 
Southernwood's sideboard. “Well, I’ve a 
commission now to paint replicas of those 
pictures; they are now in my studio, 
kindly lent by his lordship. Your friend 
—what is his name?” 

“M. Riel.” 

“M. Riel. 


He is your friend?” I 
scarcely knew what answer to make. 

“He is a clever artist—a foreigner, 
young, poor, friendless—I cannot help 


taking interest in his welfare. Iam very 
anxious to assist him.” 

Miss Leveridge coughed artificially ; 
and if irony can be imparted to a cough, 
then was her cough ironical. 

“ He is a very fortunate young man, this 
M. Riel,” Mr. Leveridge said, with a smile. 
Then noting, perhaps, a confused look 
upon my face, he went on: “ Pray don’t 
be offended, my dear young lady—lI was 
only jesting. foie understand that you 
desire to help this unfortunate French 
gentleman, out of pure charity and kind- 
ness of heart.” 

Miss Leveridge coughed again. 

“You see him often, this M. Riel?” 
Mr. Leveridge asked. 

“ He is occasionally at the Gallery. He 
is not there constantly. I cannot count 
upon seeing him there.” 

“But you know where he is to be 
found ?” 
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“In Soho somewhere.” 

“That is a wide address—I don’t think 
I can undertake to search for him in Soho. 
But when you see him, let him know that 
I can give him work, if he really wants 
work. He does not expect an extravagant 
price for his labour, I suppose ? ” 

“T think he would be content with a 
very moderate price.” 

“He is not too proud tocopy ? He is not 
too grand a painter for such inferior work 
as I can give him?” 

“ He is poor, and he is not at all proud. 
Not in the way you mean.” 

“Send him to me then—the sooner the 
better. And, if I can, I will helphim; for 
your sake, Miss Doris, if not for his own.” 

So far I had been successful, and my 
task had been easy enough. Mr. Leve- 
ridge perceived nothing strange in my 
application. It had seemed to him a very 
simple and natural thing that I should 
wish to aid an unfortunate artist; that I 
should become acquainted with him in the 
course of my studies at the National 
Gallery. Miss Leveridge, however, seemed 
less satisfied. I found her often peering 
at me, watching me after a rather bold 
and persistent manner, for one so timid 
and retiring naturally. 

But I looked in vain for M. Riel at the 
Gallery. A week passed—I had seen 
nothing of him. 

Now, I knew his address. I had trea- 
sured in my portfolio a scrap of drawing- 
paper, upon which, with a few pencil 
strokes, he had given me valuable in- 
struction in perspective. Apparently he 
had not known that on the back of this 
paper was written, “ Paul Riel, 26, Dean- 
street, Soho.” 

I was very anxious to communicate my 
news tohim. ShouldI write tohim? I 
felt that I could explain the matter so 
much more clearly if I were to see him, I 
determined that I would call upon him at 
his lodgings in Dean-street. I was aware 
that this proceeding was open to many 
objections. Ioverruled them. I was per- 
suaded that be would not misunderstand 
me, and I knew that my motive was in 
truth irreproachable. Besides, no one 
need be informed of my visit to Soho. It 
was a matter that concerned myself only. 
I was not bound to consider the wishes or 
the opinions of others upon the subject. I 
had never spoken of M. Riel to either Nick 
or Basil. 

“IT am going out,” I said to Miss 
Leveridge. 





“T think you go out too often,” she 
observed, in a tremulous voice; “and 
you stop out too long. You are too much 
alone, and you have your own way too 
much.” 

“ But you know, Miss Leveridge, you 
are not able to go out with me.” 

“ That is true.” 

“You have not even the wish to go with 
me.” 

“Perhaps not.” She was silent for a 
minute. Then she resumed, in a tone that 
sounded half peevish, half piteous: “Don’t 
be self-willed, my dear. Don’t think only 
of yourself. Something is-surely due to 
others. Don’t shrink from your duty 
because it seems a little distasteful to 
you. We are not sent into the world 
merely to pursue our own pleasures, nor 
to indulge our every whim and fancy. 
Be careful what you do, my dear.” 

I did not stop to discuss the significance 
of these counsels. 

Soho was almost a new country to me. 
Of late I had much increased my know- 
ledge of London. My journeys to and 
from the National Gallery had introduced 
me to various new streets and strange 
neighbourhoods. That these were some- 
times dingy, dreary, poverty - stricken, 
overcrowded, squalid, did not alarm or 
vex me in any way. I had memories of 
my own early life in Somers-town. 

At the time of which I am writing, Scho 
was scarcely so foreign a district as it has 
become in later years; but already it had 
afforded asylum to many an exile, and 
its characteristics were sufficiently pro- 
nounced. The poor Poles had in great 
numbers found shelter there; and, indeed, 
a welcome had been extended to the re- 
fugees of every nationality. It was a 
quaint district of English streets and con- 
tinental shops. There were many cheap 
cafés and restaurants, with foreign in- 
scriptions upon the window-panes; food 
could be obtained of foreign quality, and 
cooked after foreign fashions ; newspapers 
in strange tongues were to be purchased 
at moderate cost; books in paper covers, 
caricatures relating to alien topics, litho- 
graphic portraits and engravings were 
for sale on every side. _Billiard-rooms 
were very frequent; and tobacco-shops 
were innumerable. Groups of foreigners, 
bearded, wrapped in ample cloaks, wearing 
hats of foreign device, boots of feminine 
quality—of drab prunella, with little mother- 
of-pearl buttons, only tipped with leather 
in the region of the toes—and with an excess 
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of braiding and embroidery about their 
coats, held fierce gesticulatory converse at 
street corners or round the lamp-posts. 
They stamped, and swore, and spat; they 
raved and ranted till their olive cheeks 
flushed into crimson with their excite- 
ment; and meantime they smoked the 
tiniest of cigarettes, held daintily and 
adroitly between thumb and forefinger, 
brown with tobacco-juice and the scorch- 
ing of the smouldering tobacco. 

M. Riel lived, it seemed, on the third 
floor of a very dingy house. The staircase 
was reached through a small and con- 
fined cigar shop. I asked for M. Riel. 
Yes, he lived there. I wished to see him ? 
I was bidden to mount the stairs. When 
I could go no higher I should probably 
meet M. Riel. 

My heart sank a little. I began to have 
misgivings as to the perfect prudence of 
my enterprise. I could not question, indeed, 
that I had been very rash. How very dark, 
and rickety, and tortuous was the stair- 
case; how heavy, and opaque, and smoke- 
laden was the atmosphere! I breathed 
with difficulty. 

Presently, groping my way, I tapped 
lightly at a door that seemed to bar my 
further progress. 

“Come in,” said a voice. 





PORTRAITS WORKED IN 
TAPESTRY. 
I. A PRINCESS OF THE FIRST EMPIRE. 

THE scene is India. The India, neither 
of Akhbar nor of Empress-Queen, but the 
India which witnessed the sudden leap into 
imperial power of the strangest govern- 
ment the world has yet seen—that mar- 
vellous imperium in imperio, which, till 
within our own time, ruled the empire 
of Tamerlane from a counting-house in 
Leadenhall-street. ‘John Company” is 
yet young—Johnny, having been, as it 
were, short-coated, and taught to run alone 
by Clive—is now growing quickly through 
stormy adolescence towards triumphant 
manhood. John is in difficulties just at 
present, for his new tutor has hardly yet 
had time to try his system of territorial 
development. Nor is the tutor allowed to 
have it all his own way, for India holds, not 
only Warren Hastings, Impey, and Barwell, 
but Clavering, Monson, and Philip Francis; 
and there is stern debate in Council as to 
the very slender measure of justice to be 
meted out to the nawabs and begums, 
who are supposed to own groves of that 





celebrated but long-since-extinct plant, 
the pagoda tree. Warren Hastings, when 
he can find a specimen of this rare 
plant, shakes it vigorously, and his fellow- 
members of Council complain that the 
first fruits are destined for the governor 
himself. 

While Johnny is thus getting through 
the troubles of youth, there comes to 
Calcutta a pretty young Frenchwoman, 
with sweetly-rounded features and large, 
lustrous eyes, a wealth of blonde hair, and 
the full scarlet lips indicating a disposition 
rather joyous than studious; her beauty 
being altogether of that transient kind 
which depends much on the bloom of 
early youth. This bride of fifteen Indian 
summers is the daughter of a sort of per- 
sonage in these parts—no less than the 
harbour-master of the port of Pondi- 
cherry, and a Chevalier of St. Louis to 
boot. Mademoiselle Werlée has recently 
become the wife of a Monsieur Grand or 
Grant—his name varies in the spelling— 
who has brought his wife to his home in 
Calcutta. They are happy, these young 
people; the husband being, after the 
manner of French husbands, about twice 
the age of his wife—a small difference 
when the age of the bride is but bashful 
fifteen. For nearly the space of a year they 
lead a pleasant life, but, at the end of this 
time, a third figure appears on the tapestry. 

At first, hovering around youthful 
Madame Grand — pretty and piquant 
enough in her Pompadour costume, 
fashions being a few years after date in 
India, her beautiful fair hair smeared 
with powder and her plump young cheeks 
deformed with patches—is descried the 
figure of an Englishman, the destined 
opponent in council and the field of 
Warren Hastings, and doomed to be van- 
quished in both. Philip Francis is a gay 
cavalier, brilliant and accomplished, a 
dandy of the school of Chesterfield, but 
concealing, beneath his fair exterior, pas- 
sions of the most furious kind—a vehe- 
ment but fickle lover, a savage and 
relentless enemy. 

This dangerous man, strenuous in busi- 
ness and in pleasure, is ever by the side 
of Madame Grand, for her husband, 
a young merchant, is engrossed in his 
business, and cares little for the dissi- 
pations of the gay world of Calcutta. 
The young Frenchwoman, ignorant and 
untrained, is dazzled by the brilliant En- 
glishman, who has no peer in Calcutta save 
Hastings himself. He has seen the cities 
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and courts of far-off Europe. He can tell 
piquant stories of the peerless Pompadour 
and the unblushing Dubarry. He has 
great store of the gossip of the Miil de 
Boouf, and is not slow to instil the subtly 
poisonous doctrine, that, fora pretty woman, 
the royal road to fortune and power is a 
splendid indiscretion. And for the moment, 
Francis—or Junius—is almost the first 
man in India; a middle-aged Adonis one 
may say, but a few years more or less make 
little difference in an age of shaven chins 
and powdered locks. 

M. Grand, although professing himself 
the most devoted of husbands, has a knack 
of going out to supper with his patron, 
Mr. Barwell, the ally of the governor. 
His young wife has not the gift of conver- 
sation, and he is concerting measures with 
Mr. Barwell for the defeat of Philip Francis 
and his schemes. He goes out, one fatal 
December evening, after bidding his wife 
a tender farewell, after the manner of hus- 
bands who love to sup away from home, 
and joins the party assembled at his patron’s 
house, in high good-humour. It is one of 
the fortnightly suppers of the powerful 
member of Council, and promises to be a 
convivial meeting, for his adherents have 
gathered in great force. But care attends 
upon one of the guests. As luckless M. 
Grand takes his seat at the supper-table, 
one of his native servants, breathless with 
affright, whispers his master that Mr. 
Francis has been caught in his house and 
is now a prisoner, having been secured by 
his faithful jemadar. The shock is too 
great for endurance, and the wretched man 
rashes from the table to the terrace out- 
side and bursts into a flood of tears. In- 
stantly he sends, after the manner of the 
time, for that “friend” whose services in 
cases of this kind are indispensable; but 
The 
“friend” fears the consequences of being 
involved in a quarrel with a man of 
Francis’ rank and power, and prays that he 
may be excused. In despair, the unhappy 
M. Grand sends on the servant to acquaint 
his jemadar of his coming, and sets out 
alone for his ruined home. 

On his way he bethinks him of another 
friend, a Major ‘Palmer, and resolves to 
call upon him and request the use of his 
sword; his purpose being to release Mr. 
Francis, to conduct him, after the elegant 
traditions of the old school, beyond the 
limits of his domain, and then and there to 
call upon the offender to approve himself 
as gallant in the field as in the boudoir. 





Major Palmer is made of sterner stuff than 
the first “friend” applied to, and highly 
approves of this thoroughly gentlemanlike 
and orthodox way of doing things; but, 
on arriving at M. Grand’s house, their pro- 
gramme is overthrown by an unlooked-for 
incident. The porter opens the door at 
the call of his master, who rushes into his 
house, and there finds, to his amazement, 
not Philip Francis, but George Shee, bound 
to a chair, and endeavouring to obtain his 
release from the servants, Mr. Shore— 
afterwards Lord Teignmouth—and a Mr. 
Arcedeckne joining in the same entreaty. 
The gentlemen in this ignominious position 
complain bitterly of having been cruelly 
ill-treated by M. Grand’s jemadar; but that 
faithful servant has also a story to tell 
—how he found Mr. Francis and secured 
him, when, at the summons of a loud 
whistle, the three gentlemen in custody 
scaled the walls of the compound, and, 
rushing upon him, rescued their friend, 
who made his escape, while they were 
captured by the servants of the house- 
hold. In reply to M. Grand’s interroga- 
tories, the friends of Francis have but a 
lame story to tell—how they, sleeping at 
Mr. Dacarel’s house over the way, were 
aroused by the cries of Mr. Francis, and, 
coming over to prevent his being murdered, 
were captured by the relentless jemadar 
and his myrmidons. These small deer are 
not the game at which the outraged hus- 
band is flying, so he orders them to be 
released, leaves his home in the care of 
his jemadar, and retires to the house of 
Major Palmer. Pending the dawn, he 
writes a letter “couched in the usual 
terms, demanding of Francis the repara- 
tion usual in such cases, and has not 
long to await an answer—astounding to 
those acquainted with the courage of the 
man who fell under the pistol of Hastings, 
desperately but not mortally wounded. 
Mr. Francis coolly informs M. Grand 
“that conscious of having done him no 
injury, and that his challenge is made 
under a complete mistake, he begs leave to 
decline the proposed invitation, and that 
he has the honour to remain,” &c. 

M. Grand now returns home, sends for 
his wife’s sister and brother-in-law from 
Chandernagore—in fact, holds a conseil 
de famille, at which it is arranged that 
Madame Grand shall return to her family, 
receiving an allowance from her husband. 
Then the wife entreats an interview which 
lasts three hours, makes a full confession, 
and the unhappy pair part for ever. 
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For a few years Madame Grand vanishes 
from the tapestry on which time has 
already foreshadowed grim figures of 
Carmagnole dances, guillotines, noyades, 
and the like, to be presently worked in, 
with a vengeance, as the grim tricoteuse 
supplants the dainty brodeuse of the olden 
time. There are stiff, awkward threads in 
this new piece of work, in which red takes 
the place of the prettily-assorted colours of 
the gay old period. As the ghastly figures 
are being sketched in, we catch a glimpse 
of Madame Grand—this time at Paris— 
looking not a whit older; but the glimpse 
is but fleeting, and we hear little of her 
until the storm of revolution has swept over 
France—the pretty figure on the canvas 
being for awhile eclipsed by more potent 
entities. Bat humble organisations are 
singularly tenacious of life, and Madame 
Grand turns up in London in 1792, having 
fled Paris after the massacre of August. 
She is a royalist, and employs English 
sailors to favour the escape of Madame 
Villemain d’Abbeville, whose evil fortane 
takes her once more to hercountry—and the 
guillotine. Then Madame Grand vanishes 
again till she reappears on the arm of an 
aristocrat to the backbone, a man who served 
king, republic, directory, consulate, em- 
pire, royalty, and constitutional monarchy 
by turns, but always took especial care to 
serve Charles Maurice de Talleyrand— 
sometime Abbé de Périgord, then Bishop of 
Autun, and afterwards Prince of Benevento 
—before all nations, governments, and 
potentates whatsoever. For almost the 
first time in his life, Talleyrand has been 
under a cloud. As Abbé de Périgord, he 
had been the delight of the edifying society 
which surrounded the Dubarry. As Bishop 
of Autun, he had celebrated the famous 
mass in the Champ de Mars. In the most 
ticklish crisis of the Republic, when men’s 
heads sat loosely on their shoulders, he 
was, although nominally second in com- 
mand to Chauvelin, the ambassador of the 
French Republic at the English Court. 
Dismissed by Robespierre, he crossed and 
recrossed the Atlantic; but with the fall 
of Robespierre began negotiating for his 
return to France, finally achieved for him 
by Chénier. He reappears in France, 
and immediately becomes a man of power; 
and this time the still beautiful Madame 
Grand figures as Madame de Talleyrand at 
his pretty house at Montmorency. Under 
the Directory, people are not particularly 
strict as to the marriagetie. Itis a period 
of transition. The old has been swept 





away, and the new has not had time to 
crystallise. There have, in the- general 
chaos, been “ mariages au tambour,” and 
others even more irregular. General 
Bonaparte marries Josephine Beauhar- 
nais to get the command of the Army of 
Italy. Terezia Cabarrus marries Citizen 
Tallien, and registers her children in her 
own name with a view to finally shaking 
off Citizen Tallien. Citizen Talleyrand 
is a bishop, but Madame Grand be- 
comes Citizeness Talleyrand all the same. 
The condition of France is desperate 
enough, but there is rare piping and dancing 
in Paris, where actually during the Reign 
of Terror dwelt people who did not notice 
that “‘anything particular” was going on. 
The old iniquities have been swept away, 
and brand-new wickednesses mark the new 
era—of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
carried out by “les gros bataillons.” The 
ancient seigneurs, with their preposterous 
pretensions and immunities, have disap- 
peared—some plotting beyond the Rhine ; 
others, more patriotic, fighting in the ranks 
of the republican army; but the place of 
the petit-maitre has been taken by the 
“incroyables,” the ancient fermiers-géné- 
raux are succeeded by the army contractors, 
and the grande dame has been supplanted 
by the “ merveilleuse.” It is the period of 
classic simplicity—the merveilleuses lean 
the head on one side in an affected attitude 
called the “Grecian lounge,” and they 
have also taken advantage of classical 
taste to wear as little clothing as possible. 
Among these shine conspicuously Madame 
Tallien ; Josephine Bonaparte, wife of the 
commander of the Army of Italy, by the 
grace of Citizen Barras; Madame Récamier 
and Madame Grand, otherwise Talleyrand, 
a handsome woman still, but well over thirty 
years. , 

Verily a delightful society, at once 
classic and picturesque. These beautiful 
ladies—not being encumbered by prejudice 
—are arrayed like unto the lilies of the 
field. By day they appear on the fashion- 
able promenade in the Palais-Royal in 
wonderful attire; their curly heads covered 
with enormous hats; their elegant figures 
buttoned up in coats like those worn by 
the incroyables; their taper waists clasped 
by broad and massive belts. With even- 
ing they revert to the antique, even to the 
extent of wearing sandals over their naked 
feet. Their Coan robes rather reveal than 
conceal the small percentage of the figure 
that they cover. Red, white, and blue are, 
of course, the popular colours; but white, 
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relieved by a slight red bell-rope, as it were, 
round the high waist is the dress of those 
who aspire to true classicality. Over the 
bare arms are immense armlets, above 
the elbow —a style much affected by 
Madame Grand, as displaying her hand- 
some limbs to advantage. To-day she has 
attired herself with more than usual care, 
for Talleyrand has invited to dinner a cele- 
brated guest—no other than Denon—re- 
cently returned from Egypt, whither he 
had travelled with the rest of the savants 
who followed General Bonaparte. M. 
Denon is an artistic lion of the highest 
breed, and has come from Upper Egypt 
saturated with the works of the Pharaohs. 
Before leaving home in the morning M. 
Talleyrand — whose scorn of ignorant 
women and learned men appears point- 
edly in this circumstance—tells Madame 
Grand that Denon is coming. “He is,” 
says that wicked wit, ‘“‘a very amiable 
man, although an author. Now authors 
love nothing so much as to be questioned 
about their own works. I will send you 
his travels to read, so that you may talk to 
him about them.” 

Talleyrand sends a volume from his 
library, and Madame is delighted with the 
contents; reads it from end to end, and 
awaits the interesting guest with extra- 
ordinary curiosity. No sooner is the 
company seated, than Talleyrand, who 
has posted himself opposite to Madame 
and Denon, hears his wife begin at once. 

“T cannot express to you the pleasure 
I have derived from reading your ad- 
ventures.” 

“* Madame, you are too good.” 

“Not at all, I assure you. Dear me, 
how horridly dull it must have been for 
you all alone on a desert island. I was 
exceedingly interested in it, but ”—and 
here she laughs heartily—‘ what a droll 
figure you must have cut with your large 
sugar-loaf cap and your umbrella. Ah! 
how droll!” 

The savant opens his eyes in amaze- 
ment. 

“* Really, madame, I don’t understand—” 

But Madame is under way and not to 
be stopped. 

“Ah! yes. 


I felt for all your troubles. 
How you must have suffered after your 


shipwreck ! ” 


“But, madame, I don’t know——”’ 

“But then your consolation! How 
happy you must have been the day you 
found that dear Friday !” 

Denon sits aghast, as well he may, for 





the book Talleyrand had given Madame 
to read was Robinson Crusoe! 

When Bonaparte hears this story, he— 
always so unceremonious in his language 
as to lead TaJleyrand to say, ‘‘ What a pity 
it is so great a man has such bad manners” 
—fastens upon him with the famous en- 
quiry : 

“ Why have you chosen for your partner 
such a fool ?” 

*‘ Because I could not find a greater.” 

Very shortly after this the Corsican 
becomes respectable all at once, and in- 
sists that Talleyrand, for an ecclesiastic, 
is leading a scandalous life. Accordingly 
the poor pope, Pius the Seventh, is per- 
suaded to absolve Talleyrand, first of the 
excommunication launched against him in 
1791, and then of his vows altogether ; 
in fact, to secularise him by a brief in 
regular form. Then Bonaparte, seized 
with a matchmaking mania, insists on 
all his friends getting properly and legally 
married. Cambacérés has a narrow escape, 
and Talleyrand, after a world of trouble 
with the Mayor of Pierrefitte, near his 
country house at Epinmay, finds a more 
complaisant mayor in Paris, and is well 
and duly, but privately, married. Poor 
Madame Talleyrand is no better off, for 
she is not allowed to appear at the mush- 
room court until her husband threatens to 
resign his post as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Then only the stern moralist, 
Bonaparte, relents, and consents that the 
poor woman shall appear once at court 
on condition that she never attempts to 
appear there a second time. On the 
other hand, Talleyrand’s mother is so 
scandalised that she refuses to see her 
son, and even to receive her allowance 
at his hands. 

Again we meet the figure of Madame 
Talleyrand. She is older by several years 
than when we last saw her, and she is 
embroidered in the finest of all possible 
tapestry, interworked with gold and silver 
threads, and encrusted with gems. Her 
features show the vulgarisation that beauty 
of her peculiar class must undergo with 
advancing years, but she is yet—as Napo- 
leon, who detested her, was compelled to 
concede—“‘a very fine woman.” Fine 
indeed, both in person, costume, and sur- 
roundings. The little house at Montmo- 
rency and the villa at Epinay no longer 
suffice for the buxom Juno-like dame who 
leans against the mantelpiece in an attitude 
of easy grace. There is no affectation of 
simplicity in the decorations of her salon. 
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Everything is rich, sumptuous, and in the 
latest style, for her keen-witted husband 
has just sold his old mansion and gotten 
a new one with part of the spoil. The 
velvet cushions are stiff with gold em- 
broidery ; enormous bees sprawl over the 
carpet ; great masses of gold bullion fringe 
and heavy tassels hang everywhere; the 
vases on the mantel are in heavy gilt mount- 
ings ; the shawl that hangs over the wide 
straddling chair is rich with the choicest 
product of Cashmerian looms. All is 
rich—rich and golden to the verge of 
vulgarity—all save the delicious costume 
of the woman herself. Untaught she 
may be, but she has a true French- 
woman’s instinct for knowing when she 
looks well. The low-bodied, highwaisted 
robe of white Indian muslin hangs in 
graceful folds, and is absolutely without 
ornament, save the embroidery of the small 
train which sweeps the carpet. The hand- 
some arms and hands are bare, and the 
only jewellery consists of a necklace of 
immense pearls, with bracelets and ear- 
rings to correspond. The “ most beautiful 
hair in the world” is gathered in a mass 
of curls over the low, broad forehead and 
thick eyebrows, and a plaited coil gives an 
elegant finish to the head. Altogether, 
the costume of Madame la Princesse is a 
triumph in the art of toning down redun- 
dant beauty. She is “looking her very 
best,” and is in high good-humonr accord- 
ingly; but she has other reason to be 
pleased, for she expects a visit from the 
Princess Dolgorouki, whose note she holds 
in her hand. She is very glad to be on 
friendly terms with a genuine princess, for 
she cannot shut her eyes to the truth, that 
her own serene highness-hood—not ad- 
mitted save once at the imperial court—is 
but a pinchbeck affair at the best. At last 
arrives the genuine “‘grande dame,” covered 
with the superb diamonds inherited from 
Prince Potemkin. Ex-Madame Grand 
smiles her welcome, although a pang of 
envious fury is wringing her woman’s 
heart. She bursts out in admiration of 
Princess Dolgorouki’s diamonds. 

“Oh, madame, what beautiful diamonds: 
how happy you must be to possess 
them!” 

“Tf,” replies the princess graciously, 
“you expressed a wish to have some like 
them to M. de Talleyrand, I am sure he 
would be delighted to make you a present 
of them.” 

“What nonsense you talk!” cries the 
wife of the sometime Bishop of Autun, 





“ do you suppose, then, that I have married 
a pope ? ” 

Verily, as Napoleon said at St. Helena, 
“silly and ignorant,” but “a very fine 
woman,” who receives at her husband’s 
house the best people in Europe—royal, 
serene, and other highnesses and tran- 
sparencies; till at last the colour fades 
from the “most beautiful hair in the 
world,” and the fair Creole vanishes from 
the tapestry into the world of shadows, 
leaving to his solitary old age that won- 
derful man with brazen forehead and icy 
heart, who, for all her silliness and igno- 
rance, loved her more than he loved any 
human being—Charles Maurice de Talley- 
rand-Périgord alone excepted. 





MY MYSTERIOUS MULETEER. 

WE were a party of three Englishmen, 
travelling by rail from Madrid to the east 
coast, bound to Puerta Muerta, to buy 
transport mules for a certain little war 
then in progress in the remote east. 

It was at Almanza, the junction for 
Valencia and Barcelona, that I first saw 
my mysterious muleteer. 

No muleteer was he then to all out- 
ward seeming ; but dressed like a Spanish 
gentleman of the old school, wrapped in 
a wide capa or cloak, which, when he 
chose, completely enshrouded his face. 
This was not invariably ; more than once 
I saw his features plainly enough. He 
was not alone. A strikingly handsome 
girl, so like him that she was evidently his 
daughter, clung to him in a manner that 
betrayed evident anxiety and nervousness 
on his account. Her eyes, full of loving 
solicitude, were continually turned to his ; 
now and again she motioned to him as if she 
wished him to cover up his mouth with his 
cloak. Was this for concealment, or was he 
an invalid ? 

They were rather a remarkable pair. 
Possibly it was the splendid Spanish beauty 
of the girl that attracted me, but I found 
myself thinking of them for the remainder 
of the journey. I looked out for them on 
the platform at Puerta Muerta, but they 
were nowhere in sight. Then the pres- 
sure of my own affairs drove them quite 
out of my head, and for some time I was so 
busily occupied that I had no leisure for 
vague dreams. 

Puerta Muerta, when we reached it, 
might, in truth, have been dead a thousand 
years. The houses were like crumbling 
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mummies set up in rows along the de- 
serted, dust-encumbered streets; only a 
stray falucha or two with ragged sails lay 
in the harbour. The warehouses were all 
boarded up, the mole overgrown with 
grass. The great caravanserai or fonda 
by the sea-shore could have done no busi- 
ness for years; we had the greatest diffi- 
culty in persuading its landlord that busi- 
ness had come at last. 

But in an hour or two all was changed. 
A Spaniard has a keen scent for gain, when 
money can be made without great ex- 
penditure of force. The town awoke with 
a start, galvanised, as it were, into life by 
the action of English gold. The shop- 
keepers took down their shutters; mer- 
chants hitherto idle came to proffer their 
services; dealers without mules came in 
crowds to propose contracts for their 
supply. 

We divided the labour. Clayton—by 
nature and professional training a suspi- 
cious, hard-headed manof business—looked 
to the finance, and was soon in agonies 
about exchange and the value of treasury 
bills, full of vouchers, tenders, agreements, 
a willing slave to the whole machinery of 
official routine. Hinks saw to the provision 
of stabling for our stock, to the supply of 
water—an important item at Puerta 
Muerta, where rain had not fallen for 
fourteen months—bought mule medicines, 
and examined specimens of alfalfa (clover) 
and algorraba beans; while it fell to 
my share to organise the corps of 
muleteers, to provide nose-bags, head- 
stalls, picket-ropes, mule-shoes, and mark- 
ing-irons, so that our mules, when they 
arrived—as they did presently in hundreds 
—might be properly cared for, and em- 
= fully equipped for service in the 

eld. . 

My duties brought me into close con- 
nection with the people of the place; good, 
easy-going country folk, speaking a pro- 
vincial patois, clinging to local costume—a 
black, flat sombrero, as wide as a cart-wheel, 
a white shirt, black sash, white petticoat 
or kilt, footless stockings, and rope-soled 
sandals on their horny feet—very tempe- 
rate, not over-industrious, but patient and 
willing to work for a very moderate wage. 
The times were hard; recent political 
troubles and a bad harvest had brought 
many to the verge of want, and men came 
in great numbers to be “ apuntado”—* put 
down,” or noted for employment, by us. I 
was perplexed at times to choose, but I 
relied chiefly on my own judgment of 





physiognomy and physique, provided all 
could produce, as proof of respectability, 
their “ cedulas de vecinidad,”’ or passports, 
signed by their local authorities. 

We were seated in the patio smoking 
one evening, when a waiter came to say a 
man had called to be“ putdown.” It was 
after business hours, but he was shown in. 
He was a tall, well-grown man, in the prime 
of life, dressed in the country fashion, hold- 
ing himself very straight, and with voice 
and manner seemingly above his station. 
He made his request for employment in an 
independent, straightforward way, which 
pleased me. 

“What do you think of him?” I said 
in English to Clayton. 

“ Pardon me,” said the applicant, also 
in English, correct, but not fluent, “I 
understand your language.” 

I liked him for his honesty. 

“You have papers; your cedula, and all 
that?” 

“No, I have none. I stand simply on 
my merits, such as they are. Jam accus- 
tomed to animals, strong, willing to work, 
honest——” 

“That you had better leave us to say,” 
put in Clayton. We were still speaking in 
English. 

“Do you doubt it, sir?” said the 
stranger, raising his voice, as if disposed 
to call the questioner to serious account. 

Then, although the light was not good, 
I recognised him. It was the stranger I 
had seen at the station at Almanza. 

“You. are engaged,” I said at once. 
“‘Come to-morrow to the Bull Ring, our 
head-quarters, for orders.” 

He made mea courteous bow, and, with- 
out speaking again, left us. 

“Well, of all the idiotic proceedings,” 
cried Clayton at once—“ to engage a man 
who has no papers; a man who speaks 
Englis # 

“ That ought to be in his favour.” 

“My experience is, that the linguists of 
an out-of-the-way foreign town are all 
rogues. How comes he to know English ? 
It looks fishy.” 

“ Your absurd mistrustfulness, Clayton, 
is the worst trait in your character. You 
will never be a great man.” 

“Rubbish! That is beside the question. 
I protest against the employment of this 
fellow.” 

“And I insist upon it. I was much 
taken with his looks. Don’t you agree 
with me, Hinks ? ” 

The “vet” never ventured an opinion 
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spontaneously ; even when directly asked, 
he hesitated. Now, he felt the sinews of 
one arm slowly up and down, a favourite 
habit of his when in doubt, as if he were 
trying the tendons of a suspicious horse, 
and after a time only said: 

“T wonder what he knows about 
animals! He may be of use.” 

And he was, undoubtedly. Before he 
had been in our employment for twenty- 
four hours, Enrique, as he was called, 
became our right-hand man. We were 
now in the full swing of purchase; daily 
we sat in state at a long table in the arena 
of the Bull Ring, and gave audience to 
high and low. The dealers flocked in— 
some with droves of mules; others with 
a team or a pair. Now and again, a 
labouring man, with tears in his eyes, 
brought his one precious beast—his bread- 
winner and familiar friend—and sold him 
to us, or tried to sell him, for double what 
he was worth. Enrique was invaluable; 
he was profoundly knowing in animals, 
and up to all the tricks of the trade. To 
save trouble, although I spoke a cer- 
tain amount of Spanish, we installed him 
as interpreter and go-between; and as 
such he gave such sound advice, and 
seemed so trustworthy, that even suspi- 
cious Clayton began to appreciate him. 
He became Hinks’s lieutenant, serving him 
ably when that astute “vet”—a large- 
limbed, powerful man—put in practice 
his favourite method of testing a mule’s 
temper, which was to hold the brute with 
one hand and to belabour his hind-quarters 
with the other. Enrique possessed, also, 
the rare gift of organisation to a degree 
seemingly strange, unless it were the result 
of long practice added to natural powers. 
Seeing this, and that the rest of the 
muleteers readily admitted his superiority, 
I gave him carte blanche. Within a week 
our men and animals were brigaded; 
responsible heads were appointed; our 
stables were as well disciplined and or- 
derly as those of a regiment of horse. 

Enrique gave us, ere long, a more sub- 
stantial proof of his loyalty to our service. 
One fine morning, with a certain flourish, 
there entered to us, when we were busy 
buying, a tall man with a commanding 
presence. He had a hawk-like nose, 
bright eyes, and the dark blood of the 
gitano (gipsy) mantled beneath his brown 
cheek, 

He came forward with a theatrical air 
and touched himself on the breast. 

“Behold me! In me your excellencies 





see the key of La Mancha. You want 
mules? I have but to turn the lock— 
pouf! you will be overrun with beasts; ” 
and he touched his waistcoat, as if he 
carried them there within on his manly 
bosom. 

“Tell him to wait his turn,” I said 
rather snappishly to Enrique. We showed 
no favour or affection. It was first come, 
first served; and the keys of La Mancha 
had no special claim to consideration. 

“They speak no Castilian, then?” said 
Rafael Sandunga, as I found out he was 
called. 

“Not a word,” replied our interpreter, 
with so much aplomb that I felt sure he 
had some reason for concealing that I un- 
derstood the language. 

“Pues bien! So much the better. It 
is with you, then, that I shall deal. Vamos 
al caso! Let us come to business; let us 
arrange the account. They are rich, these 
English? Of course, all are. They want 
mules; they have little intelligence in 
mule stock, how should they? I have the 
best in the world; they shall have them— 
as a gift.” 

Overhearing this, I became fully aware 
that Don Rafael Sandunga proposed to 
rob us to the uttermost farthing. 

“T will tell them of your liberal offer,” 
said Enrique, dryly. 

“Wait, friend. For a mule fourteen 
hands, sound, gentle, young, the price is— 
ten ounces. No.” 

Enrique laughed aloud. 

“Hush. The masters will suspect. I 
mean ten ounces between you and me. 
Get me ten ounces and you shall go 
halves.” 

I was much interested. Enrique hardly 
meant to play us false. Next moment he 
said : 

“T must tell them something; they 
will wonder what we are talking about. 
You hear, captain of my soul,” he quietly 
observed, turning to me, “you hear? He 
means that if you pay ten doubloons, one 
hundred and sixty dollars, he and I can 
divide the difference between that and the 
real value of the beast. Farceur! ” 

“ What do you think I should do?” 

“Turn him out of the Ring, neck and 
crop. He is a miserable rogue, who de- 
serves to go to the common jail.” 

Taking my cue from this, I rose and 
made “‘ the key of La Mancha ”’ a low bow. 

“Senor of my whole consideration,” I 
said slowly, in Spanish, ‘we are obliged 
to you for your obliging offer to our 
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servant, but we decline to deal. Anda 
usted,” I added, sharply. ‘Hook it, 


begone. You shall never enter the Ring 


At the first sound of Spanish from my 
lips the rogue had turned pale. Then he 
put his hand to his sash, as if in search of 
a knife, but some of our men seized him 
before he could do any harm. 

“ Cursed traitor!”’-he cried, turning with 
concentrated passion to Enrique, who stood 
by smiling with calm contempt. “TI will 
be even with you. There is no debt 
that is never paid, no bond unfulfilled. 
I know you. I have seen you before. 
Beware!” 

Next minute Don Sandunga was re- 
moved from our premises. 

Work, unremitting and anxious, pre- 
vented my questioning Enrique further as 
to the threats of this disappointed sharper ; 
nor did the man himself refer to it. He 
went on with his duties steadily and 
quietly, and he made no friends among 
the muleteers; he seemed to talk to no one 
but myself, and even with me, although I 
treated him, as I felt he was, quite as my 
equal, he was singularly reserved. 

Every night at varying hours I visited 
the Bull Ring, and found Enrique prompt 
always to answer to my call. 

Once, rather late, he was accompanying 
me on my rounds, when a tremendous 
knocking at the outer gate made us both 
start. 

“ Go and see, Enrique, what that means.” 

“ Excuse me, Senor Capitan. I will send 
Alejandro;” and with strange alacrity 
Enrique left me. 

I myself reached the gate in time to hear 
the following short colloquy : 

“Who goes there ?” from within. 

“ La autoridad (the authority). Open, in 
the name of the Queen.” 

Isabella was on the throne; Narvaez at 
her right hand. The political air was 
heavy with electricity, and all Spain was 
under martial law. 

**T am the master here,” said I, at once 
putting myself forward. “ What is the 
meaning of this intrusion ? ” 

The visitors consisted of a posse of civil 
guards, and at their head was a small dried- 
up atom of a man, who seemed all gray 
moustaches and gold-headed cane. 

“T am the chief of the police of this 
city. I require to see all your muleteers. 
I am informed that you harbour here a 
dangerous rebel chief.” 

I resented these peremptory tones, but 





even before I could protest, the muleteers, 
with the instinct of obedience to despotic 
rule, had ranged themselves in a row. 

_ “They are all here?” said Don Cirilo, 
turning to me, as soon as he had inspected 
each in turn by the light of a lantern. 
“All your muleteers are here ?” 

‘‘ All my muleteers are here,” I repeated. 
Enrique was absent; but he was now our 
overseer, nota muleteer. I permitted my- 
self this slight evasion, for I felt certain 
Enrique wished to remain concealed. 

“Tt is very strange.” 

And then the intruders made a thorough 
search of the place, all to no purpose. 
Presently, without a word of apology they 
took their leave. 

On mentioning the affair to Clayton, all 
his old suspicions of Enrique revived. 

“T knew how it would be. You have 
made a fatal mistake. You were par- 
ticularly desired to avoid any collision with 
the local government, and yet your hasti- 
ness in engaging this fellow will -com- 
promise us seriously.” 

“You have. always admitted Enrique 
was worth his weight in gold to us.” 

“He will be dearer than that, if the 
Spanish authorities, as I fear, order us to 
leave Puerta Muerta.” 

While he was still speaking, a pair of 
civil guards appeared, and one of them 
served upon me @ summons to appear im- 
mediately before the military governor of 
the town. 

Till now, although employed by our own 
Government, our operations had been con- 
ducted as private persons: a purely com- 
mercial enterprise suffers from official 
recognition. But feeling that now we 
were in some danger of misconstruction, 
I hastily put on my uniform and went to 
the citadel. 

I was received most courteously. The 
uniform did that. Directly I entered, the 
commandant turned to the chief of the 
police and said rather sharply : 

“He isan English officer, you see. This 
can go no farther.—Captain,” he said 
to me, “pardon our suspicions. Some 
wise people have discovered a dangerous 
conspiracy in your doings. Tell me the 
truth. What is your object here?” 

“We are buying mules,” 

“That I know, but for what purpose ?” 

“To send them to the East.” 

“ For the British Government?” 

“Tf you must know, yes.” 

“We heard you were drilling and raising 
a force of insurgents, and that you meant 
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to seize the citadel for Prim. Forgive 
me. Will you take a cigar?” 

He was decorated with the Moorish war 
medal, and perhaps was not violently op- 
posed to Marshal Prim. 

My interview with the authorities ended 
thus. But we were not yet out of the 
wood. I saw from the face ef the chief 
of the police that he was not satisfied, 
and I meant to put Enrique on his 
guard directly he returned to his post. 
But he never returned, for obvious reasons. 
Two civil guards mounted sentry day and 
night at the gates of the Bull Ring, and 
made it their business to examine every- 
body who went in and out. 

Clayton was now quite convinced of 
Enrique’s guilt. We must have nothing 
more to do with the man, that was plain. 

I was sorry for my mysterious muleteer. 
I had seen enough of him to gather that 
he was a person of superior station, and I 
had no desire to help him to exile at the 
Philippines, or perhaps to be shot with only 
a form of trial—and then his daughter, the 
Spanish beauty? I had seen or heard 
nothing whatever of her since the day at 
Almanza junction. 

A few days passed. Then the first 
steamship arrived to load up with mules, 
and we proceeded to embark our first 
batch. While I was “telling off” the 
muleteers and the animals, and preparing 
te send them—missing Enrique’s services 
at every instant—a note was put into my 
hands. 

“When can I speak to you? Your 
uniform courtesy and kindness lead me to 
throw myself at your feet. Will you add 
the other favour to the many I am in your 
debt? The bearer will bring you to me 
at the hour named to-night.—Enriquz.” 

I was punctual, and was led by a ragged 
lad down several back streets, and at 
length below a low archway down into a 
sort of vault. There, shrouded in his big 
cloak, was Enrique, and with him was his 
daughter. 

He did the honours of his cellar as if it 
had been a palace. I was presented to his 
daughter. She might have been a princess. 

“I will not waste your time, Captain 
Gaythorne,” he said, speaking in Spanish. 
“What I ask is, that you should send me 
in your steamer ‘to Alexandria to-morrow.” 

“You are anxious to leave the coun- 


" Compromised xe 
“There is a price upon my head.” 





“It might involve me, and, worse than 
that, my Government.” I really hesitated. 

“Oh, sir, for the love of God, have 
pity 

His daughter had seized myarm. Tears 
filled her large eyes. How eloquent they 
were ! 

“Concha!” said her father, “ you must 
restrain yourself. I respect your scruples,” 
he said to me. “But, believe me, I am 
not a very hardened offender. I am more 
sinned against than sinning. I was led to 

‘ pronounce ’ 

“You are an officer?” 

“Of course.” He drew himself up, as if 
he wondered how I could have doubted it. 

“‘ My father is 

I interrupted her. 

“T had rather not know, senorita. But 
he can command me to the utmost of my 
power. It may not be easy to get him on 
board; the police are on the alert, and 
we must be very circumspect.” 

I left them as soon as possible, although 
it was sweet to hear Concha’s voluble 
thanks, and to look into her grateful eyes. 

A watch, unobtrusive but close, was 
kept upon the ship. Civil guards patrolled 
the wharf; the chief of the police came on 
board several times, and I was obliged to 
show him every attention. He made several 
visits to the mule deck, and inspected our 
muleteers every day. To the very moment 
of starting he hovered about, his myrmidons 
within call, as if he suspected to the last. 

But the good ship Sophonisba at length 
cleared for sea. Warp after warp was cast 
adrift, and she forged slowly ahead past 
the mole ; then her bows swung round, 
she gained the open sea and went fairly off 
under full steam, pausing only to pick up 
one of her boats which appeared to be 
waiting for her outside. 

Enrique was in this boat. 


Years passed, and I heard nothing 
more of the mysterious muleteer; years 
of turmoil and dissension in Spain. First, 
Isabella fled before the insurrection of 
Montpensier and Prim; then came the 
Republican risings, quenched in torrents 
of blocd; next, Amadeo, and the assassi- 
nation of the king-maker ; last of all the 
Carlist invasion, and the bitter civil war. 

Concha I had never quite forgotten. 
Often I had wished to revisit Spain. In 
all the changes and chances of these very 
years, perchance her father might have 
found himself at the top of the tree, 
perhaps, also 
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Then a roving spirit took me to the 
Northern Provinces. San Sebastian was 
besieged ; I must needs push forward and 
see all I could, when I suddenly found 
myself surrounded, and a prisoner in the 
hands of Alphonsist troops. 

I spoke in Spanish, and said I was an 
Englishman. 

There were Englishmen among the 
Carlists; my knowledge of Spanish did 
not befriend me. I was evidently a sus- 
picious person. The subaltern officer in 
command was for disposing of me at once. 
My fate would have been sealed but for 
the opportune arrival of a colonel, in staff 
uniform, who, hearing my explanation, 
decided that I must go before the general- 
in-chief. Accordingly, bound with a thin 
cord in that ingenious Spanish fashion 
which is more efficient than handcuffs or 
shackles, I was, after a long delay, ushered 
into the presence of the great man. 

“Your name,” said he, without looking 

up. 
“‘ Gaythorne.” 
“Gracios al cielo!” cried the general, 
springing to his feet. ‘“ At last we meet, 
generous friend. Release him instantly. 
This gentleman is most dear to me—dearer 
than a son.” 

“Enrique!” I cried. 

“Enrique Guevarra y Camposillos, cap- 
tain-general and commander-in-chief of 
the armies of Castile, and your firm friend 
till death.” 

I spent the following winter at Madrid, 
and, renewing my acquaintance with Concha 
Guevarra, think it is not unlikely that I 
may become the general’s son in more than 
in name. 





AT THE PLAY IN JAPAN. 

Lone before miracle-plays ceased to be 
the chief attraction of Bartlemy Fair in 
old London; long before actors left off 
their strolling habits and domiciled them- 
selves in fixed playhouses; long before 
scenery became an accessory to our dra- 
matic performances; away in distant Japan 
flourished a complete, distinct national 
drama. With a few modifications, inevit- 
able in this age of advance and reform, 
the same drama flourishes in Yedo and 
Yokohama to-day. Amongst the very 
many points of resemblance between the 
French and the Japanese characters, none 
is so salient as their love of the drama. A 
Japanese holiday is invariably closed by a 











visit to the play; and to all classes of 
Japanese, the greatest treat that can be 
offered is an excursion to one of the 
great theatres of the capital. To an En- 
glishman, a few hours, even of the finest 
acting, is sufficient—thanks to the com- 
bined efforts of too many of our archi- 
tects and lessees — to make our play- 
houses barely sufferable; but your true 
play-going Japanese, regarding his theatre 
in the light of a big tea-house, will sit 
out, day after day, the course of one of 
the mystic, romantic pieces so dear to his 
mind; and, rather than miss an incident 
of the story, will provide himself as for a 
distant excursion, and even be ready to 
sleep in his box. Every town, almost every 
village, has its theatre, and the edifice, 
especially on the eve of a performance, 
cannot easily be mistaken. The building 
itself is generally plain and unpretending 
enough, save, perhaps, that its roof is a 
trifle higher than those of the neighbour- 
ing houses, and that a huge doorway 
gapes in the place of the latticed shutters 
which are so characteristic of nine Ja- 
panese houses out of ten. On the ad- 
vent, however, of a performance, the 
edifice bursts out into individuality quite 
peculiar and unmistakable. Huge flags 
stretch from side to side of the gables; a 
platform appears from the upper storey, on 
which musicians—such musicians !—keep 
up an incessant clamonr of fife, gong, and 
drum; shops which were yesterday em- 
poriums for the sale of clothes, or sweets, 
or hardware,-reopen as restaurants, and 
are turned internally upside down in order 
to afford sleeping-room for guests; and 
the dull, sleepy old street awakens to an 
animation and bustle quite peculiar to 
these occasions. 

The interior of a Japanese theatre re- 
sembles our own in many respects, but in 
many others is quite original and peculiar. 
The house is similarly planned—that is, 
with the money-taker’s bureau and the 
vestibule for clogs and cloaks at the door: 
a gallery running round, in which are pri- 
vate boxes, and the cheapest seats, running 
round the pit. The roof is festooned with 
quaintly-figured lengthsof gaudily-coloured 
cloth, and the lighting of the house proper 
is effected by huge lanterns, symbolically 
painted, suspended at intervals. All else 
is entirely peculiar to the country and 
people. 

From the stage, running through the 
midst of the audience to the passages be- 
hind, passes a platform known as the Hana 
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Michi, or “ flower path,” along which the 
most important actors make their exits and 
entrances; processions pass, and travelling 
litters or sham animals are introduced. 
Above the stage, in a cage with blinds, are 
the orchestra—singers, fife, drum, cymbal, 
guitar, and gong players. The stage itself 
is a marvel of ingenuity and handiness; 
that part on which the actors are is cir- 
cular, and works on a windlass beneath ; 
thus the hurry and confusion so inseparable 
from shifting flies and scenes is obviated 
by the simple expedient of turning the 
stage round, so that the half hitherto be- 
hind appears as the new scene. 

Though peculiar in their ideas of per- 
spective and the harmony of colours, the 
Japanese are wonderful scenic artists. 
Some of the effects produced, notably the 
favourite weird, solemn, midnight scenes, 
preluding a tragedy or a romantic event, 
are really excellent; for realism the Ja- 
panese are not enthusiastic, but in their 
imitations of nature they are generally 
very happy. No one who has witnessed 
Japanese juggling and sleight of hand 
can wonder that in the science of “stage 
trickism” they are adepts. Without half 
the ingenious mechanical appliances used 
in our London pantomimes the Japanese 
actors, by swiftness and cunning of hand, 
can produce an endless variety of startling 
illusions, and the spectator cannot help 
sometimes wondering whether what he 
has seen has really taken place, or whether 
his eyes have played him false. 

Within the last four or five years gas 
has been introduced into one or two of 
the big theatres of the capital, but until 
the year 1873 the means of illumina- 
tion were but feeble. Three tallow 
flambeaux stuck into sconces served as 
foot-lights, and even with these it was 
necessary that each leading performer 
should be followed about by a boy, draped 
in black, so as to simulate invisibility, 
holding a long bamboo, at the end of which 
flickered a candle within a few inches of 
the actor’s nose, so that every distortion 
and play of feature might be observed by 
the audience. So conservative indeed are 
the Japanese in matters theatrical, that 
even in the theatres lighted by gas this old 
method is adhered to. 

Behind and above the stage are the 
green-rooms, property-rooms, and dress- 
ing-rooms ; these latter, vast apartments, 
dimly lighted, and smelling abominably. 
About the stage of the Japanese theatre, 
and the regions behind the curtain, there 





is none of the secrecy and mystery which 
so profoundly impress the majority of 
play-goers at home. Directly the cartain 
is drawn across at the end of an act, a 
pell-mell rush is made by the juvenile 
members of the audience for the stage, 
and fine games of hide-and-seek or follow- 
my-leader are indulged in amongst the 
lumber and musical instruments there 
accumulated. No obstruction is put in 
the way of the foreigner wishing to 
see the actors in private, to talk with 
them as they con their parts over the 
charcoal braziers of the green-room, or to 
sketch them as they squat before their 
looking-glasses, transforming themselves 
into heroes, villains, fair damsels, or mon- 
sters of the nether world. A little “ back- 
sheesh,” in the way of a bottle of wine, 
goes far to loosen the tongues of those 
free-and-easy Japanese actors; and out of 
their mouths flow far more information 
and humorous stories than one can coax, 
by any amount of persuasion, out of a pro- 
fessional cicerone. 

To the European spectator, even if he 
be a good scholar or attended by an inter- 
preter, the plays performed are well-nigh in- 
comprehensible as far as the meaning of the 
words is concerned; but the wonderfal tact 
of conveying meaning by gesture, so in- 
herent in the Japanese race, serves to make 
the plot tolerably intelligible; and as, in 
many instances, the language is in the obso- 
lete form of past times, and therefore bat 
imperfectly understood by the majority of 
the spectators, one need never dread lack 
of amusement on account of not being able 
to understand the ranting and mouthing of 
the speakers. 

Japanese plays may be divided into 
three classes: screaming farces of every- 
day life; romantic or historical dramas; 
and “féeries,” or musical burlettas. To 
the foreigner, the first are, perhaps, the 
most amusing and instructive; but if the 
visitor be determined to see the Japanese 
farce pure and unadulterated, he should 
not carry with him any prejudices on the 
score of morality and refinement, for the 
humour of these pieces consists in a great 
measure of “ breadth” of incident, which 
would scarcely be tolerated even in the 
lowest London “ gaff.” Of late, much of 
this indecency has been expunged, at least 
from the theatres of Yokohama and Yedo; 
but even now it is a very unwise measure 
to take a lady to a theatre in Japan. Tho 
scenes of these farces are those of every- 
day life; the personages are exactly the 
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men and women of the lower orders whom 
one sees chattering at the doorways, or 
chaffing and joking in the streets. Every 
part of the action is, of course, grossly 
exaggerated; the fun is uproarious and 
ceaseless; the dialogue brims over with 
puns, repartees, and allusions to current 
events; and every actor, from the highest 
to the lowest, enters into the spirit of the 
thing thoroughly and unaffectedly. Hitches 
and awkward pauses are almost unknown. 

The romances and historical legends are 
the most popular representations. These 
frequently range over several days in per- 
formance, the curtain being drawn at about 
midnight, and the thread of the story 
resumed on the following day. Blood and 
thunder enter largely into the composition 
of these pieces; of sentiment, there is but 
little, of pathos, none. The stories—some 
of them many hundreds of years old, 
others, as the celebrated “Forty-seven 
Ronins,” of comparatively recent origin— 
are as well known to every man, woman, 
and child of the audience, as are the 
tales of Cinderella or of Jack the Giant 
Killer amongst ourselves. Hence the 


enthusiasm of the sightseers is as genuine 
as it is universal, more especially as, for 
the greater part, these dramas deal with the 


deeds of the great and heroic of old times. 
In the eyes of the European visitor, these 
dramas savour too much of Richardson’s 
show to possess much merit. It is a 
common thing to see a dozen actors deca- 
pitated, disembowelled, or maimed, in the 
course of an evening, and the faster is the 
flow of blood, and the greater the accumu- 
lation of horrors, the better are the spec- 
tators—male and female—pleased. Tem- 
pests, thunderstorms, and earthquakes are 
the never-failing accompaniments of the 
deaths of the heroes; the lanterns in the 
theatre are extinguished, the stage is dark- 
ened, the orchestra bewail and bemoan 
in sympathy with the discord of the ele- 
ments—not a horrible detail is left to be 
imagined. Men covered with wounds and 
blood stagger across the stage, cut a somer- 
sault and die; ghostly lights flicker from 
the wings ; deep-toned bells boom ; and, at 
the climax, the stage revolves, and the 
scene changes amidst the enthusiastic 
shrieks of the audience. 

The “féeries,” or burlesques, are, as a 
rule, mere spectacular displays, the sing- 
song dialogue being entirely subservient to 
the magnificence of the scenes and dresses. 
Occasionally these eccentric performances 
are varied by feats of juggling and pos- 





turing, and by distributions of substantial 
prizes to the holders of lottery-tickets 
drawn on entering the theatre. 

Up to the year 1873 no woman ever 
acted on the Japanese stage in public, 
although the private performances given 
in tea-houses and at the residences of 
the feudal lords were entirely by women. 
Before the above-mentioned date, the 
women’s parts at the Japanese theatres 
were always taken by men; and very 
admirably the parts were performed, the 
“make-up ” being perfect; and, as all dia- 
logue on the Japanese stage, whether by 
male or female characters, is spoken in a 
nasal falsetto, the difference of voice is 
really unappreciable. Successful actors 
in Japan, like successful wrestlers, become 
the pets of society. Testimonials and pre- 
sents are showered upon them, and a man 
has but to make a hit on the Japanese 
stage to be secure of a certain opulence for 
the remainder of his natural life. 

Their lives, however, are not entirely 
destitute of thorns. The office of Lord 
Chamberlain is not exercised in Japan by 
one official, but by the whole force of the 
Government, which has spies and informers 
placed in every theatre in the country, to 
report upon anything which may be con- 
strued as having political significance in 
the plays, and on all actors who attempt to 
caricature those in power. More than 
once has it happened that an entire com- 
pany has been marched off to durance vile, 
for some infringement of the very exacting 
regulations of the powers that be, and the 
Government takes especial care that an 
actor once caught tripping shall not be 
allowed an opportunity of doing so again. 
The audience, too, are by no means tolerant, 
and so keen is the national sense of the 
ridiculous that the slightest failing or slip, 
on the part of an actor, frequently brings 
about much more substantial signs of dis- 
approbation than mere outcries and hiss- 
ing, and theatre-wrecking is not aitogether 
unknown in the history of the Japanese 
drama. 

Tragic and romantic actors in Japan 
enjoy the greatest popularity, the come- 
dians being considered much in the same 
light as were the court-jesters of old, pri- 
vileged mummers and caricaturists. Act- 
ing, in the Japanese sense of the word, 
must be acting; nature is suppressed as 
much as possible, and the wilder or more 
fanciful an actor can render his part, the 
finer performer is he in the eyes of the 
public. ‘In their tragedies, all the faults 
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of our earlier actors are visible. Rant 
passes for impressiveness, stilted move- 
ment for dignity; the heroes go through 
their motions as if impelled by mechanism, 
and what might be construed into senti- 
ment or pathos is lost in absurd mouthing 
and overdone gesticulation. Unities, pro- 
babilities, and possibilities are utterly 
ignored. Men, pierced with numberless 
ghastly wounds, only die after ten minutes’ 
bellowed oratory, and lovelorn maids sob 
and go into hysterics, to the accompaniment 
of guttural sounds of the strangest kind. 
With the comedians it is different; their 
facial expression is marvellous, in powers 
of gesticulation they are unrivalled, and 
so easy and natural is their performance, 
that one hesitates to give it the name of 
“acting.” 

Free-and-easiness is the great character- 
istic of Japanese audiences. During the 
performance everyone smokes, eats, and 
drinks ; criticisms are very audibly ex- 
pressed, conversation and chaff are very 
general: people come in and go out as 
they like; if the weather be hot, super- 
fluous raiment is laid aside “sans céré- 
monie: coolies enter with their imple- 
ments of trade, and reeking with the dust 
and sweat of the day, much in the same 
way that one may observe peasants slouch- 
ing into continental cathedrals for a few 
minutes’ prayer. On the stage the same 
nonchalance is apparent. If an actor be 
not “‘ word-perfect,” the prompter follows 
him about with a book without the slightest 
attemptat disguise; astage-carpenter, want- 
ing a light for his pipe, does not hesitate 
to crawl in front of the actors, and take 
one from the stage-candles ; men who are 
killed during the play are allowed to 
make their exits behind a piece of black 
cloth, boldly brought and held up by a 
boy; and no hitch or accident ever jus- 
tifies the drawing across of the curtain. 

Applause takes the form of wild shrieks 
—most frequently the name of the actor. 
Dissent and disapprobation are invariably 
expressed by loud and long-continued chaff- 
ing and hooting. 

Matters now, however, are fast changing. 
To see the real, unadulterated Japanese 
drama, the visitor must go to the theatres 
in the essentially native parts of the capital, 
or to one of the great inland towns. In the 
stuffiness and gloom of the old Japanese 
playhouse there was a charm which the 
present gas-lighted and rigidly-inspected 
theatres do not possess; the old plays, 
with the old habits and customs of the 





people, are going out of fashion; and 
new-fangled compositions, touching on 
the influences of Western civilisation, are 
becoming the rage. Still, there is much 
to be seen, even now, that is both amusing 
and instructive; and no visitor to the 
country, however short his stay, should 
miss an opportunity of going to the play in 
Japan. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. A NICE LITTLE DINNER-PARTY. 


‘“*T rank, Gracie, you should call on Miss 
de Horsingham before she comes to dinner 
to-night,” said the commissary, on the 
morning after his daughter’s return. Gracie 
was making the tea for breakfast, to which 
her friend had not yet come down; she 
paused in her occupation, and looked up 
with a surprised air. 

“ Why, papa? It is not as if she were 
a stranger to me; and surely it is scarcely 
fitting that I should go about just now 
making calls.” 

“Not in a general way, of course,” 
returned he sharply; ‘‘I thought I explained 
to you last night that this lady has earned 
the right to be considered an exceptional 
case.” 

“But the commandant’s family have 
not earned it, papa; and if I go to the 
house, I must needs seem to be calling on 
them also.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense, I have no patience 
with such conventionalities. This is a 
matter of which I should think you might 
trust your father to be the best judge. I 
am sure Miss de Horsingham would not 
wish it, unless it was the correct thing, and 
so forth; and I happen to know she does 
wish it. I know of no better authority on 
all questions of propriety and Ah, 
Mrs. Landon, how are you ?—though, 
having seen you, I scarcely need ask. 
Woolwich is, as it were, your native air; 
and I am delighted to see it agrees with 

ou.” 

“T am quite well, thank you. How are 
you, Gracie P—what is the matter? ” for 
Gracie was looking deadly pale. 

“ Nothing, dear Ella; my father and I 
were having a little discussion about my 
calling on Miss de Horsingham to-day, and 
since, as he says, it is a question of pro- 
priety, I should be glad of your opinion. Do 
you think it necessary that I should do so?” 
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“One moment,” interrupted the com- 
missary ; “I did not say ‘ necessary,’ Mrs. 
Landon ; but merely as an act of civility 
—of acknowledgment of kindness to her 
father under certain exceptional and dis- 
tressing circumstances—I venture to re- 
commend it.” 

“IT should not go, if I were Gracie,” 
said Ella quietly. ‘The lady is much her 
senior, as I understand, and can scarcely 
require what must be taken more or less 
as an act of chaperonship. If Gracie were 
about to return thanks in person for kind 
enquiries, not to her in particular, but to 
other friends, Miss de Horsingham might 
be included; but otherwise I think at 
present Gracie should not make calls.” 

“Very good,” said the commissary in- 
differently. ‘It is, after all, a woman’s 
question, and I bow to your opinion, Mrs. 
Landon.” 

He looked so black that Ella could not 
help remarking—though she was sorry 
for it the next moment: 

“T should not have expressed it, Mr. 
Kay, had I not been asked to do so.” 

“T am sure you would not,” said he; 
“but since Gracie thought proper to 
appeal to you, you were, of course, obliged 
to answer.” He cast an angry glance in 


the direction of his daughter, and sat 


down to breakfast. He perceived that 
there were disadvantages, as well as ad- 
vantages, inthe presence of Mrs. Cecil 
Landon beneath his roof. If she had not 
been there—though in this he was in error 
—he felt sure that Gracie would have 
given in to his wishes at once; the con- 
sciousness of the neighbourhood of an 
ally, he thought, had made her audacious ; 
whereas, as we have said, she was not so 
pliant—being under no such compulsion 
to be so—as of yore. Indeed, on any 
question involving respect for her mother’s 
memory, she was more than resolute—she 
was unflinching. 

So Miss de Horsingham came to dinner 
without the preparatory call; and, it must 
be confessed, without any appearance of 
having lacked that attention to place her 
perfectly at her ease. The commissary, in 
speaking of her to the colonel in confi- 
dence, had poetically compared her to 
Juno. She was certainly a tall, fine woman, 
with large eyes and a majestic step; but, 
to less prejudiced observers, she might not 
have seemed of the first Olympian quality. 
They would have set her down as a Juno, 
who had been Jupiter’s housekeeper—in a 
perfectly decorous way, of course—or had 





let lodgings to the lesser gods. Her raven 
hair hung in two flat festoons upon her 
broad white forehead, which gave it an 
artificial appearance that it did not deserve; 
and she wore upon her stately person such 
a profusion of jewellery as is not often 
seen, except upon young ladies in cigar- 
shops. There was this important difference, 
however, that Miss de Horsingham’s orna- 
ments were what they professed to be— 
gold and precious stones—as the commis- 
sary had assured himself, by every means 
short of actual assay. No one that was 
not at all events in easy circumstances, 
he argued, could afford to wear that 
amount of precious metal; it was like letting 
two hundred pounds, at least, lie idle, and 
equivalent to a loss of ten pounds per 
annum. She had a sweet and rather sad 
smile, which was somehow unexpected in 
one of her robust appearance, and there- 
fore the more pleasing, and her voice was 
soft and low, though very distinct. Gracie 
received her with some warmth of welcome, 
for she liked her rather than otherwise, 
and was willing to please her father in all 
things permissible. Her guest returned 
her kiss with tenderness, but without 
effusion. 

“T should not have come so soon, 
Gracie,” she whispered, “at least not 
like this” —she meant on any such festive 
occasion—“ but for your fatber’s wish.” 

“T understand,” returned Gracie grate- 
fully ; though she was, in truth, very far 
from doing so, except that she saw Miss de 
Horsingham meant to be very considerate. 
Her success with Ella was not great. 

“T have heard so much of you, and am 
so pleased at last to see you, Mrs. Lan- 
don.” 

“You are very kind to say so,” said 
Ella. “I have been always so unfortunate 
in not seeing you, when we dined_at the 
commandant’s.” 

This was a sharp flick of the tongue, for 
Ella very well knew that the reason she 
had not seen her was that the governess 
did not dine with the family, when there 
was a dinner-party. It was quite contrary 
to her custom to be so cruel, especially 
considering the subordinate position of 
the other lady ; but she was angry with 
her upon her friend’s account (who was 
still quite unconscions of her designs upon 
her father), and resented, on her own 
part, Miss de Horsingham’s air of patron- 
age. 

Nevertheless, the two ladies smiled upon 
each other quite prettily, and it was in 
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Miss de Horsingham’s most dulcet tones 
that she enquired after Cecil. 

“T have heard so much of him, too; I 
hope it is not ill-health which prevents him 
from being here to-night—but that is im- 
possible; [ forgot that in that case you 
would not have left him.” 

“ He is quite well, thank you,” returned 
Ella, calmly; but she felt that the “ flick ”’ 
had been returned with interest, and 
winced under it. 

Then Miss de Horsingham exchanged a 
few words with the colonel, whose courtesy 
never failed him with a “fine woman ” 
(unless when speaking of her to others), 
and was conducted to the sofa by her 
host. Her magnificent proportions occu- 
pied the whole of it, and shut out the 
glories of the “Abbey by Night,” that 
blazed upon its back, from all beholders. 

“Tt was so good of you to come,” 
whispered the commissary. 

‘“‘ Nay, general, it was so good of you to 
ask me. How beautiful Gracie is looking ! 
Even the charms of Mrs. Landon cannot 
throw her into the shade.” 

“‘ They are both very well in their way,” 
answered the host indifferently. 

He would have liked to have added 
something about somebody else’s style 
of beauty being more in his way, but he 
felt a difficulty in expressing it neatly; 
and, besides, he still felt too uneasy about 
the existence of that ten thousand pounds 
to commit himself to such an extent. 

Of course there are some circumstances 
under which stout gentlemen and ladies 
find themselves at a disadvantage in society 
—in a stall at the opera, or on a plank 
between the quay and a steamboat, and in a 
shell-jacket; but taking them all round, they 
are certainly in a position of superiority. 
Their appearance gives them a certain 
aplomb: if their conversation is grave, a 
moral accompanies their physical weight ; 
if lively, it adds a piquancy to the jest. I 
doubt whether Falstaff would have been 


so great a wit if he had been a lesser man. 
If fat folks are stupid, allowance is made 
for them; and if otherwise, they over- 
whelm opposition. 

Miss de Horsingham was by no means 
stupid, and she carried all before her on 
the evening in question, and apparently 


without effort. She did not put herself 
forward in any way, and made herself 
agreeable to everybody, including Ella. 
She was apparently content at having 
shown her teeth to her at their first 
encounter, and was amiable without an 


attempt at conciliation; nor did she 
irritate her by showing the least sign 
of encouragement to the commissary. 
His attentions were, to Ella’s eyes at 
least, unmistakable; but Miss de Hor- 
singham either affected not to see them, 
or accepted them in such a manner as 
robbed them of much of their significance. 
She spoke quite naturally of her own way 
of life, using indeed that favourite phrase 
of hers with respect to her pupils, that 
she “ loved to see their minds expand like 
the flowers to the sun;”’ but she had em- 
ployed the metaphor so often that it had 
become at last second nature with her to 
use it. 

“ And yet you will some day get tired of 
teaching ? ” observed the commissary. 

She shrugged her shoulders very 
slightly, yet sufficient to show what very 
fine shoulders they were, and answered 
quietly : 

“Perhaps I may. Then, I suppose, I 
shall give it up.” 

“Gad, it isn’t everybody who can give 
up what they get tired of,” observed the 
colonel. He did not say it with any in- 
tention of assisting the commissary—the 
rogue was thinking indeed of the married 
state, of poor devils with wives — but 
nothing could have been more grateful 
to his host, who would have made the 
same remark himself had he possessed 
the courage. He awaited Miss de Hor- 
singham’s reply with eager ears. 

“TI cannot imagine anyone, of prin- 
ciple,” said she, coolly, “pursuing a 
calling for which they felt themselves no 
longer fitted.” 

The answer was not very satisfactory, 
it being another sort of principle which 
the commissary was anxious to hear about, 
and he could not resist the opportunity of 
pursuing the investigation. 

“Unhappily,” said he, in a low voice, 
“the vulgar question of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, Miss de Horsingham, keeps 
most of us to our posts whether we will 
or no.” 

“Tt may do so ina man’s case,” said she, 
“but women are in a better position. If 
we are not ambitious, and know how to 
live on a little, we can afford some sacrifice 
to maintain our self-respect.” 

“T should not have thought your own 
tastes were very economical,” continued 
the commissary, with a glance of his 
hawk’s eye that took in earrings, brooch, 
and bracelets at one swoop. 





“Ah, you are thinking of my jewels. 
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They were my dear father’s gifts, who could 
deny me nothing; but as for myself, I 
think I may say I have never spent a 
shilling in my life in mere extravagance.” 

“Pray take some more champagne,” said 
the commissary with effusion. ‘ It is really 
very good.” 

“T have no doubt it is,” said she, 
smiling; “but champagne—to me, at 
least—is an extravagance, and therefore 
a thing to which I have not been used.” 

“She is perfectly charming,” thought 
the commissary, “and yet,” suggested his 
practical intelligence, ‘‘ she may have frit- 
tered away the money in speculations after 
all; women are so foolish in their fru- 
galities.” How could he make himself sure 
that it was not so in the present instance ? 
He remembered the colonel’s formula about 
“generous instincts;” but that would 
only serve him as respected her habits of 
economy, of which he now felt assured. 
He had no formula for the enquiry 
whether she had invested her money in 
bad securities. 

It was very unfortunate, since the 
colonel and the other two ladies were 
engaged in some topic of interest, and 
the ear of Miss de Horsingham was all 
his own. The commissary’s intelligence 
did not, however, fail him at this pinch. 
A most ingenious thought occurred to 
him. He would propose to her that they 
should play a round game after dinner, 
and would ask if she liked “ speculation.” 
Whether she replied “ yes,” or “no,” or 
even that she knew nothing about it, 
the opportunity would be given him of 
speaking of the risks of investments. Like 
all the suggestions of real genius, nothing 
could be more simple, or go more directly 
to the point. It was one of those things 
the success of which appears assured until 
we try it, when some unforeseen misad- 
venture wrecks the whole scheme. 

“Are you fond of cards, Miss de Hor- 
singham ?” 

“No; they don’t interest me in the 
least——What is that you are saying, 
colonel, about Mr. Darall ? ” 

The bird had escaped from the snare of 
the fowler and flown in his very face. The 
lady had turned from him abruptly, and, 
if it had been possible, like a listener 
bored, to ask a question, which she knew 
to be offensive to him, of another. For 
Miss de Horsingham was certainly not 
unaware that young Darall had paid 
some aitentions to Gracie, against which 
he (her father) had put his veto; it was 





known throughout the garrison, and Miss 
de Horsingham was not the sort of person 
who would be the last to hear such a piece 
of gossip. The commissary bit his lip, 
and in his nervous vexation spilt his 
champagne over his trousers. Fortunately, 
among his recent acts of extravagance he 
had substituted a pair of superfine black 
ones for the “ducks” that had hitherto 
been his evening wear; but still it was 
very annoying. His attention was neces- 
sarily directed to the conversation too, 
which he did not wish to escape him, 
though its topic was so unwelcome. He 
perceived, indeed, that Gracie did not join 
in it, but she kept her eyes fixed before 
her, and was evidently bestowing on it 
her best attention. The others were giving 
tongue fast enough (confound them! ) and 
all together, like a pack of hounds in full 
cry. 

“T am glad he has got it,” said the 
colonel, “ for I think he deserves it.” 

“Who is that who has got his deserts?” 
enquired the commissary, with irritation ; 
“has anybody been hung?” 

“Not exactly,” replied fhe colonel, 
grinning. ‘He has only been suspended 
from his military duties. We are talking 
of young Darall, who is to be sent on 
survey, it seems, to the South of England.” 

“He is surely very young in the service, 
to get such a good appointment ?” observed 
Ella, with interest. 

“Tt does not require much intelligence 
for such a post, my dear madam,” remarked 
the commissary. “ His stock-in-trade will 
be a theodolite and a chain—with which 
he will probably hang himself in the South 
of England——” 

“Nota bit of it,” interrupted the colonel ; 
“he is going to Pullham, or thereabouts ; 
very excellent quarters, as it happens, with 
plenty of society.” 

“ Pallham—l’ve heard of Pullham,” said 
Ella, reflectively. 

“It is where the accident occurred upon 
the railway,” said Gracie softly, and 
speaking for the first time. 

“To be sure,” sighed Ella, “I had 
forgotten.” 

She remembered it all now, and all that 
had happened since; the moments were rare 
indeed when it was out of her thoughts. 
Her interest in the conversation vanished 
from that moment, and the colonel and 
Miss de Horsingham pursued it alone. 

“T believe Sir Hercules got it for the 
lad,” continued he; “he had always a very 
high opinion of him.” 
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“That is true,” observed Miss de Hor- 
singham. “I heard him one day—at 
luncheon—speaking of Mr. Darall to the 
commandant, and he said that he had 
never known good conduct and hard work 
combined so happily in any young man.” 

“T should think he was plodding,” put 
in the commissary with a sneer. 

“That is the pace that tells,” replied 
Miss de Horsingham; ‘I think I may say 
that much from my own experience in 
education.” 

“Gad, and it is the pace that kills, 
madam,” observed the colonel, with the 
air of aman whose natural genius had 
been too great for his advancement in life. 

“T am wholly of your opinion, Colonel 
Juxon,” said the lady, and with a sweet 
smile of acknowledgment, in reply to her 
young hostess’ signal for retiring, she 
sailed majestically from the room. 

“Well, commissary, did you bring her 
to book?” enquired the colonel, as soon as 
they were alone together. “I saw you 
whispering soft nothings to your ‘Juno’ 
all dinner-time; was there anything 
wrapped up in them?” The colonel’s air 
was gay, and his manner good-natured ; 
to do him justice, champagne had always 
a conciliatory as well as an elevating 
effect upon him, which is not universally 
the case with gentlemen with “ tempers.” 

“Why, no,” replied the commissary, 
sulkily. “I was getting on well enough 
with her, till you began to talk of that 
young scoundrel Darall, and that distracted 
her attention. There’s one thing, however. 
If she was not independent—if it was of 
material advantage to her that she should 
marry yours truly, she would not have 
ventured to take that line—I mean of 
cracking up the man, when she knows I 
hate him like poison.” 

“A very intelligent observation, com- 
missary; and there’s also another thing, 
which you seem to have overlooked, but 
which to my mind augurs better for you 
than anything—shows, in fact, that she 
has made up her mind to catch you.” 

“What’s that?” enquired the com- 
missary, nervously. He didn’t quite like 
the notion of being “ caught.” 

“Well, this very praise she indulged in 
of young Darall. She wants to recommend 
him to your daughter, don’t you see?” 

“T see that, of course; and I don’t like 
it,” added the commissary with irritation. 

“Then you must be a bigger fool than 
I took you for. Is it possible that you 
don’t perceive her object? She doesn’t 


care a farthing for Darall, but she wants 
to get Gracie off your hands. A widower 
with a pretty daughter is not half so 
pleasant a party in her eyes”— it is pro- 
bable the colonel meant “ parti ”—“ as 
a widower without encumbrance. Don’t 
you see?” 

“ There is something in that,’”’ observed 
the commissary. ‘I have no doubt, how- 
ever, that the prospect of becoming Mrs. 
Ray was agreeable to her.” 

“Ah, you have your misgivings, have 
you,” said the colonel, irritated perhaps 
with his companion’s complacency, “as to 
which will be the better horse when you 
come to run together in double harness ? ” 

“Not I,” returned the other, with a 
laugh that had some smack of brutality 
in its contemptuous ring; “for my part I 
can’t understand a man knocking under 
to his wife. I'll venture to say that there’s 
not a shrew in England whom, were I her 
husband, I wouldn’t tame in three—well, 
within twenty-four hours—after she first 
showed her teeth.” 

He brought his great hand down upon 
the table to give emphasis to his words, 
and the action, coupled with the men- 
acing expression of his face, was very 
significant. 

“You wouldn’t larrup her, would you?” 
enquired the colonel, with the air of a 
member of a social science committee 
asking for practical information. 

“ Be gad, but I would though,” answered 
the commissary roughly; “that is, of 
course,” added he in a gentler tone, “ if all 
other means failed.” 

“You may swear at them—I mean at 
a shrew—for forty minutes without any- 
thing coming of it, if you mean that by 
‘other means,’” returned the colonel in 
that tone of profound conviction which is 
produced by experience alone. 

“‘T don’t know about that,” answered 
the commissary; “ but I think I should be 
equal to the occasion, whatever remedy 
seemed requisite.” 

“You do, do you? You think yourself 
a Rarey for breaking in wives? I don’t 
approve of the practice, mind. I think the 
fellow is right who wrote, ‘The man who 
lays his hand upon a woman, save in the 
way of kindness, it is rank flattery to 
call ’——-You know the lines ?” 

“No,” returned the commissary sulkily; 
“and I don’t want to know them. What 
are you driving at?” 

“Well, you know Rarey gave public 





exhibitions, which is too much to be ex- 
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pected in your case; but if, when your 
experiment is about to come off with the 
second Mrs. Ray, née De Horsingham, you 
will do me the favour to send for me, I’ll 
give a ten-pound note to see it.” 

“You have some doubt of the result, 
eh?” said the other, carelessly. ‘ You 
were always afraid of the women, colonel.” 

“You mistake me, sir,” observed the 
other with energy, as he rose to join the 
ladies; “I have not the least doubt of 
the result. The result will be, if you do 
proceed to such an extremity, that you 
will get the soundest hiding from Mrs. R. 
number two that you ever got in your 
life.” 

At this the commissary only laughed 
contemptuously, and thought no more of 
the matter; but the colonel, like some too 
professional sibyl of old, could not get his 
own prophecy out of his head. People 
often express their wish to know what 
other people are thinking about; and very 
much astonished they would often be if 
their desire were gratified. But if the idea 
that was filling the colonel’s mind for the 
next hour or so could have been imparted 
to the rest of the company—and especially 
to the guest of the evening—it is probable 
that they would never have entertained so 
imprudent a wish again. He watched the 
majestic movements of Miss de Horsing- 
ham as an artist his model, or a surgeon 
the subject of his lecture. “By jingo, 
what an arm!” “ By gad, what a biceps!” 
were his muttered expressions of admira- 
tion. It was evident to everybody, in- 
cluding herself, that Miss de Horsingham 
was making a very great impression upon 
the colonel. It filled the commissary with 
a pardonable pride, and also with the fixed 
resolve that he would see the lady home 
himself, and not trust her to his friend’s 
escort.. The colonel was a man of honour, 
but he knew that the lady had ten thousand 
pounds, and everybody has his price. To do 
him justice, however, the latter went away 
without attempting any coup of this de- 
scription, and the host took leave of him 
at the door in high good-humour. 

“She is a fine woman, colonel, is she 
not?” said he confidentially. 

“By gad, she is, sir; a very fine 
woman!” When the door was closed 
upon him the colonel added these remark- 
able words—“ as you'll find out. She'll 
give him the soundest hiding—will Mrs. 





R. number two—he ever got in his life; 
and serve him right.” 

In the meantime the lady who was the 
unconscious subject of this impassioned 
criticism was winning golden opinions jn 
quarters the most difficult—namely, with 
her own sex. Ella almost forgave her for 
her designs upon the commissary, for the 
way in which she snubbed him under his 
own roof, whatever she may have done 
outside of it; and the more she snubbed 
him the more he said to himself: ‘ She 
must have that ten thousand pounds,” 
and hugged himself‘ accordingly. As for 
Gracie, she could have thrown her arms 
round Miss de Horsingham, or rather, 
half way round, for a certain reason which 
she did not think it necessary to mention. 

“T really think, my dear Ella,” said 
she, when she and her friend were having 
their usual chat that night in the latter's 
room, “that Miss de Horsingham is very 
nice.” 

“You mean that she entertains a high 
respect for Mr. Hugh Darall, and has the 
courage of her opinions,” returned Ella, 
patting the other’s blushing cheek. 

“Well, that was very nice of her indeed, 
Ella; but besides that, I really like her. 
Don’t you?” 

“T like her as Miss de Horsingham,” 
returned the other gravely. — 

“* What do you mean, Ella?” 

“ Why, you little goose, don’t you see 
what she is after ? She is after your papa, 
my dear; and I am not sure that you will 
like her quite so much when she becomes 
your step-mother.” 

Gracie uttered a little scream of horror. 

“What must be will be, Gracie. It is 
merely a question of time, and when it 
happens, if you don’t like it——” 

“Like it!” echoed poor Gracie, “I 
should think it to the last degree hateful 
and abominable.” 

“So much the better, darling; for then 
you will come and live with me. I shall 
be quite alone—quite alone, Gracie.” 

The pathos of her friend’s tone went to 
Gracie’s heart. Ella’s sorrow was, after all, 
more cruel, and harder to bear, than her 
own. In the one case, the sacred memory 
of the dead was outraged; in the other, 
the living fibres of love were being strained 
and torn. The twain whom God had joined 
were slowly but surely being rent asunder; 
and one of them, at least, felt every pang. 
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